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ABSTRACT 

This study analyzed the mental distractions of 
students while reading a text. Ss were asked to press a switch to 
record mental distractions as they occurred, and a treatment was 
designed to attempt to reduce the number of distractions. The 
hypothesis related to the treatment effect was that students given 
explicit training to reduce distractions would show greater mental 
concentration than controls that were given familiarity with the 
textbooks, or experience with distractions self-reporting, or both. 
Results indicated that the distractions were decreased by the 
self-reporting proced!?re and by training in techniques of distraction 
redaction, but not through familiarity with the text. Questions 
raised by this study are offered as bases for further research in the 
area of learning and distraction. (Author/PC) 
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ABSTRACT 

SELF-OONTRDL OF MENTAL DISTRACTIONS 

While reading a textbook, Ss reported mental distractions by 
pressing a lever. Distractions were decreased by the self -reporting 
procedure and by training in techniques of distraction reduction, but 
not through familiarity with the text. 
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SELFHXNTRDL OF MEKTAL DISTRACTiaJS 



It is ironic that a large proportion of the literature on student 
learning outcanes is not focused directly on the student. Instead, 
educaticaial psychologists generally have devoted mjor effort to the 
design and analysis of instructional materials relative to specified 
instructional objectives (Anderson, 1970) . On the other hand, there is 
cilso a research tradition that relates to student learning strategies, 
particularly in the area of oonoept fonration (Bruner, Goodnow, & 
Austin, 1956) . And, more recently the ongoing studies of Pothkopf (1970) 
and colleagues demonstrating the effects of question placement on vAiat 
students select to learn from text, re-eirphasizes the inportanoe of 
activities vdthin the learner that can play a critical role in the 
learning process. 

Even among those ccnoemed with stisdent learning strategies, seldon 
have the internal mental events themselves coiprised th«^ dependent 
variable. Rather, a mediational paradigm has usually been followed, with 
certain covert activities hypothesized fran student perfom-jnoe on sane 
other behavioral event, such as errors on a concept formation problem, 
or multiple-choice test scores. There are advantages to c. m«5diational 
design ( e.g. , Kendler & Kendler, 1962) , but there are also severe 
limitations. From an instriactional point of view, it would be preferable 
to have more direct observation of a particular strategy in order to 
facilitate controlled management of the covert behaviors involved. 



Perh^s the greatest obstacle in the past to the imnediate 
investigation of students' covert learning has been the unavailability 
of the relevant activities to syst^Datic observation. HcMever, Hcmne 
(1965) suggested in this regard that internal mental events may not in 
fact be as elusive to the student as they are to the researcher; if the 
student can consistently obsen^e and record sane aspect of his own 
internal behavior, then this may constitute a public record for further 
analysis. 

Follcwing Haimo's notion, one area of mental behavior that mi^t be 
investigated is those covert activities related to "conoentration. " 
Although the e^qierimenter cannot see v^hat a student is thinJ^ing when he 
is looking at the pages of a book, it is a ccmmon experience among all 
students that there is a difference between time spent in conoentration, 
i.e. study-related thinking, and time spent on mental distraction, i.e. 
non-study-related thinking. 

The present investigation was concerned with the analysis of mental 
distractions as reported by students vdiile rciading a text. Ss were 
asked to record mental distractions as they occurr^ fcy pressing a 
switch, and the data were analyzed to establish whether such a measure is 
stable enough to be utilized in subsc^ient investigations. A treatment 
was also designed to attenpt to reduce the nunber of distractions (if tiie 
rreasure initially pro^^ed to be stable) . I'he hvpotliesis related to the 
treatment effect w<js ti-iat st'jdents given explicit training to rt:;duce 
distractions will .be si^K-rior to conijrcls that are cjivtm familiarity witli 
tiic textbook, or tj^cpe^rie-TiCc.' with distraction self-nrpor ting, or both. 
Hio oxir/erimont aLso i)rc;VLde'.i opportunity to •..<xal•^ine wh'-ither students 



given the mere experience of self-monitoring distractions will decrease 

the number of distractions reported over time. 

Method 

Ss were 80 freshmen attending Gordon College, who volunteered 
hoping to improve their study habits by distraction reduction; they were 
rcmdanly selected frcfn a larger pool of 124 volunteers. The students 
worked alone in a laboratory, reading Durant's The Story of Philosophy 
(1970) and reporting distractions each time they felt distracted, by 
pressing a lever. The number of distractions reported during pre- and 
posttest sessions served as the dependent variable. 

Ss were randomly assigned to one of four treatment groups : 
DRT ("Distraction-leading Training") ; ("Distraction-Reading Control") ; 
DC ("Distraction Control") ; and ^ ("Reading Control") . DFT , the main 
treatment group, first received tl-iree distraction pretests, then read tlie 
text thirty minutes a day for eight days with training in techniques of 
distraction reduction, and then was given two distraction posttests. The 
other three groi?)s were all given distraction posttests, preceded by one 
of the following control treatnents: to control for the interaction 

effect of (a) familiarity with the procedure of self -reporting of 
dijitractioas, and (b) reading of the text without distraction reporting, 
was given the disti-action pretests, read an equivalent aiiount of time as 
DKT , and was gl'.^en the distractiorx pastt£?sts; DC, tc contcoi for the 
familiarity with ii-;c.' so it- reporting procedure alcne, wag given the 
distraction pretest:--;, then rc? turned to tlic lajx^ratcry only to t^ike the 
distraction pcjstt*:'SUi; HC, to aontrol for readiiia alone (without influence 
cf t^io diotractioii ierx:>rti ,':<^ -trienre) was not <\ivc.t, rxr:/ distraction 
pro LOS tr: b'.;t i.oa'i ^n t^juivaiv-i^t cimourit time as DKl' and DlC, and then 
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was given the posttests. The three pretests were administered on three 
successive days, 25 minutes per day; the two posttests on two successive 
days, 25 minutes per day. Ihere was an eight day interval between pre- 
and posttests, and for DRT , PRC , and for which laboratory activity 
occurred during this interval, it was for 30 minutes per day. 

Training for DCT consisted of three parts: a brief explanation of 
the idea of successive approxiinations — working gradually toward the 
reduction of distractions by setting successively hi^er goals for not 
being distracted; learning by demonstration how to gr^hically plot the 
change in nunber of distractions; and, continued reading of the text 
vAiile attenpting to meet successively hi^er standards of non-distraction. 
The distracticai criterion was gradually shifted both in the number of 
permitted distractions per time unit and in the length of the time 
interval during vAiida the distractions were counted. Ss started at a 
level of seven distractions or less for each of three consecutive three 
minute intervals (based \jpon nonnative data obtained during pilot 
studies) . The criteria for perfonnance were increased by successively 
increasing the time intervals by one minute increanents up to eight 
minutes, and successively decreasing the number of allowed distractions 
by increments of two, until a tenninal level of one distraction per eight 
minute interval was attained. All Ss^ worked for the same period of time, 
30 minutes per session, v/ith individual Ss reaching different levels of 
terminal performance. 
Results 

An index of the reliability of the distraction measure was obtained 
by calculating the product-nrwerit coiTelation between scores on the first 
and second distraction tests acbidnistered to ail .Ss (for DRl', DRC, aiid DC, 



the first and second pretest; for which had no pretest, the first and 
second tests taken) . With N = 80, the reliability is .874, suitably high 
for reasonably stable measurements. 

Group performances on pre- and posttests are shewn in Table 1. 

Insert Table 1 about here. 



Since pilot studies evidenced large between-groups variability, it was 
determined in advance to eitplcy covarianoe analyses, using means of the 
pretests as the covariates (for DPJ , PRC , and DC) . Analyses of mean 
differences between the main treatment group, DRT , and each of the other 
treatments show that distraction reduction was greater for than any 
other group: analysis of covarianoe between OCT and (F = 4.19, 
df = 1/37, p< .05) ; analysis of covarianoe between EOT and DC (F = 19.82, 
df = 1/37, p< .01) 7 and analysis of variance between DOT and (F = 8.52, 
df = 1/18, p< .01) . Ihese findings give evidence that the training 
received by ^ff produced a self-control effect beyond that resulting f ran 
any psychological set factors that may have been produced by the 
distraction testing procedure, or by familiarity with the text. 

The analysis of covarianoe between DRC and DC indicates that PRC was 
superior (F = 9.15, df = 1/37, p< .01) as a result of reading without 
distraction reporting between the distraction pre- and posttests. A more 
adequate understanding of this result may be obtained by further analysis 
of the data. One plausible explanation of the finding is that the 
distraction pretest may have induced a psychological set in Ss to continue 
monitoring their own distractions wnile reading, even though actual 
distraction reporting was not in effect. Another possiijle explanation 



for the greater decrease in distractions for ^ over DC is that DTC 
Ss siiiply became familiar with the text, through extended reading (four 
hours) and thus were better able to handle the content. A way of 
examining the latter hypothesis is provided by group RC, whidi read the 
text an equivalent amount of time as PRC without receiving any set- 
inducing distraction pretest and then was given a distraction posttest. 
Decreased distractions should be reflected in Test 1 for TC, as carpared 
with a pre-reading distraction test. Since RC could not be given a pre- 
reading distraction test without possibly inducing a set to reduce 
distractions, it was decided (prior to the experiinent) that the best 
estimate of the pre-treatroent status of ^ could be obtained f ran che 
pooled Pretest 1 scores for groups' DRT, PRC , and PC (Mean, 23.4?; SD, 18.39). 
The mean of the first test for RC ( i.e. , "Posttest 1") is 20.20, with a 
standard deviation of 1 1 .52. Using the separate variance model t test 
(Cochran and Cox, 1950) to oonpare these means, t = .933 with df = 59/19; 
since t must reach a one- tailed critical value of 1.687 for a probability 
of .05, it cannot be claimed, in this case, that familiarity with the 
text reduces distractions. 

Inprovement of mean performance over testing sessions was demonstrated 
for each treatinent group except ^ by separate repeated analyses of 
variance ( DPT , F = 27.73, df = 4/76, p<.01); D^, F = 15.98, df = 4/76, 
p/:.0l7 DC, F = 7.01, df = 4/76, p<.0l7 ^, F = 1.99, df = 1/19, n.s.) . 
Ihe fact that DC, which received distraction pre- and posttests only, 
shows a decrease in distractions without special training suggests that 
the self-reporting procedure of the distraction tests may have encoui-aged 
self-control of distractions by Ss through simply making them "aware of," 
and observant of their oim b havior. Similar effects on self-reporting 



vpon stuc3y behavior and talking out of turn in class are reported by 

Broden, Hall, and Mitts (1971) . 

Discussion 

The dependent variable in this investigation, distraction self- 
report, can be viewed as a possible mea-.ture of a specific class of 
internal mental events. The results obtained here show that such sijtple 
behaviors may be examined not only secondarily as mediating mechanisms 
but also as learning outcanes in their own right. Frcxn this point of 
view, the measure is of purely theoretical interest. In addition, 
distraction self-report may also be of applied value, as suggested by 
sane more reoent research. In a stuc^ reported elsewhere*^, it was shcKnoi 
that there is a strong positive relationship between distraction self- 
report and recorded deviant eye movement patterns v^ile reading a text. 

Many questions relating to c^lication arouse one's curiosity. For 
exanple, are students able to classii^ the nature of distractions, 
perh^s by assigi ing particular mental events to certain categories sudi 
as food, personal relationships, recreation, etc.? Does frequency of 
distraction accelerate vdth increasingly difficult reading materials? 
Vihat is the relationship between self-reported distractions and ability on 
various kinds of ccnprehension measures? Is there an optimal level of 
distractions, so that too few as well as too many distractions are 
disrv;ptive to efficient learning? It would also be of interest to apply 
the same self-reporting technique to other mental events involving 
relatively sirrple behaviors within visual and auditory attention and other 
related phencnena. 

The training given DRT had two main catponents : the setting of 
criteria of performance, and the graphic rccorr'lng -o monitor performance. 
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There is theoretical basis for the influencje of both of these corponents. 
The setting of distraction criteria can be looked upon as establishing 
contingencies for differential reinforcement, and the graphing of 
perforroance as a form of knowledge of results that may function as 
reinforcement. The feeling of being distracted can be looked upon as a 
discriininative stimulus for pressing the distraction report lever, for 
emitting behavior that happens to decrease distractions, and as a 
negative reinforcer when the distraction criterion has been exceeded. 
Further research is necessary to establish the functional relationships 
iirplied by the above variables. 

It is worth noting tliat results of this stucfy shew a reduction of 
mean distractions across treatments and across sessions. Inspection of 
Table 1 provides support of the systematic character of the results. The 
finding that both the training given and distraction reporting alone 
produced effects suggests two avenues for further research: pinning down 
the theoretical basis of the treatment variables, knwledge of results 
and criterion setting; and, explicating the behavioral mechanisms 
responsible for the apparent self-control induced by distraction reporting. 
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